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all of them, were inclined to agree with the Montes-
quieu of the Lettres Persanes that "the most common
result of colonies is to weaken the country from which
the population is drawn, without populating those
countries to which they are sent," and that "men must
remain where they are."17 In the eyes of Diderot, of
Rousseau, of d'Alembert, and of Voltaire, Canada was
"a country of no value and no future/' The influence
of the philosophers made itself felt among the people.
A wind from the Fronde was blowing across France,
contributing to the increasing unpopularity of the
colonies. Already, in 1750, a riot had broken out in
Paris when a rumour spread abroad that girls and boys
were being kidnapped to be sent to America to work at
raising silk worms! When the Seven ^fears' War began,
two years after the murder of Jumonville on the orders
of George Washington, and when Versailles, with the
concurrence of Madame de Pompadour, made a final
but timid effort to save the colony, soldiers who were
recruited for that purpose were unwilling to leave
France for Canada. A good number of them deserted;
others rioted. It is not astonishing that it was difficult
to raise money, effort, or sacrifice for the defence of
New France and that at one time there was a plan on
foot to transport the entire colony to Louisiana.

What is astonishing is that New France resisted;
and did so in spite of bad crops and scarcity of pro-
visions, of the lies of conscienceless government
officials, of rivalries between leaders, and between sub-
ordinates. The brilliant victories of Montcalm at
Oswego, William Henry, and Carillon, the bravery of
the incomparable troops, both French regulars and
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